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HOLLYHOCKS, 





By Elsie Casseigne King. 





They’re singing in the parlor, 
And dancing in the hall, 
And the rooms are gay with laughter, 
But I like this best of all,— 
My quiet, dear old garden 
Where the wind blows cov! and free, 
And the hollyhocks are dancing 
In the moonlight, just for me. 


Oh, their skirts are tilted gayly 
And they’re stepping in a row, 
Pink and red and, dainty yellow, 
One, two, three, and off they go. 
In my ba.lroom with these beaut‘es 
No black, heavy coats I see, 
For my hollyhocks are dancing 
In the moonlight, just for me. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The U. S. House of Representatives 
hag finally passed the Pure Food bill, 
240 to 17. This result is achieved 
after 17 years of effort. If the women 
had had a vote, some measure of this 
kind would probably have been passed 
sooner; but better late than never. 
Let us all rejoice. 





During the Jast few days, the equal 
suffrage question has been coming up 
irrepressibly in many different parts 
of the world. Finland has given the 
full ballot to women. In the Rus- 
sian Douma, it is reported that some 
of the peasant deputies who opposed 
woman suffrage were afterwards re- 
proached so vehemently in the corri- 
dors by a crowd of indignant women 
that ‘‘the deputies fled.” (It is note- 
worthy that in Russia it is only the 
ignorant peasants who oppose equal 
suffrage. Intellectual Russia is unan- 
imously in favor of equal rights for 
women.) Even in Italy, the woman 
question has become a topic of lively 
discussion, and Queen Marguerita has 
just been interviewed on the subject. 
She says many good things, but ex- 
presses the opinion that women should 
have nothing to do with “politics in 
the broad sense.” A queen is no more 
likely to hold progressive views on the 
rights of women than a king is on the 
rights of man; yet this sentiment 
seems odd. One would think that the 
more both men and women had to do 
with politics in the broad sense, and 
the less with politics in the narrow 
sense, the better. 





The equal rights agitation continues 
at the boiling point in England. Four 
enthusiastic suffragists, Mrs. Knight, 
Mrs. Sharborough, Miss Kenney and 
Miss Billington, accompanied by a 


“seore of women, with banners flying,” 
went on June 21 to the house of Mr 





Asquith, chancellor of the exchequer 


He is regarded as the chief Dpponent 
of equal suffrage in the present cabi- 
net, and so many women have lately 
come to his home to protest and to 
make demonstrations that policemen 
have been stationed in the square to 
keep them away. It reads like opera 
bouffe,—a reactionary statesman be- 
sieged by his indignant countrywomen, 
and obliged to be guarded by the po- 
lice. On this occasion, the women ap- 
proached the house, but were not al- 
lowed by the police to ring the bell. 
This led to a heated argument, and 
Miss Billington struck a_ policeman. 
The four leaders of the women were 
arrested on a charge of breaking the 
peace, and Miss Billington on the addi- 
tional charge of assaulting an ofticer. 
She was sentenced to a fine of £10 
($50), or two months in jail. She de- 
nied the justice of the sentence, re- 
fused to pay the fine, and went to 
prison. The cases against the other 
women were adjourned. 





On June 24, at a great Liberal mee:- 
ing in Manchester, where John Burns 
Was the principal speaker, “in pursu- 
ance of a well-developed plan, women 
arose in every quarter of the auditori- 
um,” and put questions to the speak- 
ers in regard to the policy of the Lib- 
eral party on the suffrage question. 
Half a hundred women were expelled, 
and eleven were arrested. The Asso- 
ciated Press reports that “monster 
Mass meetings will be held through- 
out London” to protest against the 
sentences imposed upon the women 
who have taken part in these demon- 
strations. This shows that a large 
part of the English public, at least, 
regards their action as justifiable. 
Meanwhile the women arrested for go- 
ing to Mr. Asquith’s house have ap- 
plied for summonses to bring Mr. As- 
quith, Premier Campbell-Bannerman 
and David Lloyd George, president o! 
the Board of Trade, all into court to 
testify at their trial. They said that 
Mr. Asquith could explain why the 
suffragists invaded Cavendish Square, 
while the premier and Mr. Lloyd- 
George could testify to speeches in 
which they advised the women to take 
the course they had adopted. The 
mag.strate declined to compel the at- 
tendance of Mr. Asquith, but promised 
to grant summonses for Prenier 
Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Lloyd- 
George if the applicants produced evi- 
dence that the women had acted on 
their instigation. 





Mrs. Dora B. Montefiore, another 
English suffragist, has refused to pay 
her taxes, aS a protest against taxa- 
tion without representation. She has 
barricaded her house, and defies the 
bailiffs. And some Americans who 
have just been celebrating the anni- 
vesary of the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
are as much shocked by Mrs. Monte- 
fiore’s action as the Tories were when 
our forefathers threw the tea into Bos- 
ton harbor, as a protest against that 
same bad principle of taxation without 
representation. We shall await with 
interest the further developments of 
the struggle in England. It is certain 
that the new tactics of the working 
women have called more attention to 
the question than all the quiet methods 
of the English Suffrage Associations 
for the last half century. In the words 
of a Celtic orator, ‘So long as Ireland 
was silent under her wrongs, England 
was deaf to her cries.” 





Tasmania has just elected its pariia- 
ment of 35 members. Women voted 
for the first time at a State genera! 
election, and they out-numbered the 
men at the polling stations, especially 
in the urban districts. 





Last Sunday the Hearst papers de- 
voted a whole page to a telling argu- 
ment for equal suffrage. A large car- 
toon represented two hands, a woman’s 
hand rocking a cradle holding a curly- 
headed child, and a man’s hand pour- 
ing whisky into a glass standing on a 
table beside a cigar and a set of dice. 
Underneath is printed, “Which hand 
is fit for the ballot?” This suggestive 
picture is accompanied with a pungent 
editorial advocating equal suffrage in 
the most emphatic terms. The Hearst 





papers have an immense circulation, 
and all the friends of equal rights owe 
gratitude to their management for the 
strong stand they are taking in behalf 
of justice to women. 





Mrs. Florence Kelley spent a few days 
in Boston last week, having come on 
to see her eldest son graduate at Har- 
vard. She will spend the summer at 
Pittsfield, Mass. Mrs. Kelley was much 
gratified by the strong suffrage senti- 
ment chown at the Biennial of the 
General Federation of Clubs. She says 
the whole meeting must have been 
highly educational to those club-women 
who were not believers in equal rights. 





The returns from Oregon are in at 
last. They are given in full, by coun- 
ties,on another page. The amendment 
failed, but a change of 5,087 votes in 
a total of 83,977 woul have carried 
it. It received a larger vote than ever 
before. The negative vote was also 
increased; but in the 22 years since 
the question was first submitted in 
Oregon, the anti-suffrage vote has 
much !ess than doubled, while the, suf- 
frage vote has considerably more than 
trebled. Clearly it is only a question 
of time when we shall have a major- 


ity. 





WOMEN AND THE POSTOFFICE. 


U. $8. Civil Service Commissioner 
Newton of Chicago has received in- 
structions from Washington not to al- 
low any more women to take the civil- 
service examinations for post-office po- 
sitions. Postmaster Busse of Chicago 
has already been in the habit of dis- 
criminating against women, and now, 
if the facts are correctly reported, the 
postal authorities at Washington have 
actually ordered such discrimination 
to be made. It is said that “Uncle 
Sam now has more women in the de- 
partment than he desires.”” The Chi- 
cago post office at present has 5000 
employees, of whom 150 are women. 

There are of course some post-oftice 
positions for which women are not 
fitted, such as those that involve mov- 
ing heavy sacks of mail; but most of 
these clerkships call for no muscle, 
only for intelligence, deftness and hon- 
esty. The plain truth is that these 
positions are wanted for voters, and 
the women of Chicago realize the fact. 
The incident is sure to give fresh im- 
petus to the movement for woman's 
ballot, already so strong in Chicago. 
We regret the injustice, for the sake 
of the women who are subjected to 
unrighteous hardship in their efforts 
to earn a living; but it is a capital 
thing for the suffrage cause. An ob- 
ject lesson like this converts women 
to equal suffrage by the hundred, 
where abstract argument can only 
convert them by the score. 

A comic element in the situation is 
that there is in Chicago a shortage of 
male applicants for postal clerkships, 
and Postmaster Busse is advertising 
for more clerks, and suffering for them. 
Meantime there are on the waiting 
list hundreds of women who have 
passed the civil-service examinations 
for such clerkships with high aver- 
ages, but he will not appoint one of 
them. He deserves to suffer. 

Does anybody imagine that we 
should see this sort of thing if the 
women of the United States had the 
ballot? 

Meanwhile it is “up to” President 
Roosevelt, who believes in equal suf- 
frage for women and a square deal for 
all, to tell the Postmaster General 
what he thinks of this alleged order 
to let no more women take the civil. | 
service examinations for clerkships. 

A. S. B. 





WOMEN VOTE FOR MUNICIPAL 
LIGHT PLANT. 





At a special election held in Pots- 
dam, N. Y., June 14, a large number 
of women taxpayers took advantage 
of their right to vote on a proposal to 
bond the village for $24,000, to con- 


supply street lights only. The propos- 
al was carried. 

A year ago last March a proposition 
to raise $40,000 for a lighting plant to 
supply street lights and lights for resi- 
dences, etc., was carried by a small 
majority. 

A few weeks later the Potsdam Elec- 
tric Light and Power Co., which now 
lights the village, got an injunction 
restraining the village from proceed- 
ing with the construction of the muni- 
cipal plant, on the ground that it had 
not secured permission from the State 
Gas Commission. This injunction was 
made permanent by a decision of the 
courts. The village has appealed to 
the court of appeals, where the case 
is now pending. 

The municipal ownership party, find- 
ing that the village could bond itself 
for a strictly municipal plant, brought 
about the recent special election, at 
which the women’s votes carried the 
day. 





VICTORY FOR CHILD LABOR. 





Goy. Guild, of Massachusetts, has 
signed the Child-Labor Bill. Before 
this, the truant officer might visit fac- 
tories, workshops and stores, but was 
not obliged to do so. Now he is re- 
quired to visit them, and he will work 
in co-operation with the inspectors of 
the district police. The truant officer 
with evidence of any breach of the 
law affecting child-labor will report 
directly to the d’strict attorney, who 
has been given authority to appre- 
hend and take to without a 
warrant, any minor under sixteen em- 
ployed in any factory, workshop or 
mereantile establisnment in 
of the child-labor laws. 


school, 


violation 





CHILD-LABOR LAW VOID. 





Boys can again be employed in the 
nines or the breakers of Pennsylvania, 
just they were before the child- 
labor law was enacted. The State 
courts have lately declared unconstitu- 
tional the vital sections of the statute 
of 1905 which prohibited the employ- 
ment underground of boys under 16, 
and the employment about the mine 
mouth, above ground, of boys under 
14. 


as 





CHILDREN WITHOUT SCHOOLS. 





The singular fact that thousands of 
children of school age have residences 
on coal barges in the East and North 
rivers, has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the New York Board of Educa- 
tion. On investigation it has been 
found that from 2.000 to 4,000 children 
of school age live on the coal barges 
alone, and, simply from the transitory 
nature of their residence, have not had 
a chance to acquire even the rudiments 
of an education. 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN 





For the first time in its history, 
Westchester County, N. Y., has two 
women deputy sheriffs—Miss Jessie 
Long, of White Plains, and Miss Agnes 
Kennedy, of Peekskill. Both are well 
known as charity workers in West- 
chester, and have often been employed 
by the county to investigate homes in 
which it was proposed to place chil- 
dren who became wards of the public. 
Sheriff Merritt has refused many ap- 
plications to appoint women deputy 
sheriffs, but the value of the work of 
Misses Long and Kennedy led him to 
helieve it would be wise to give them 
the authority of deputies. 

Miss Maude Williams, of Kansas 
City. was valedictorian of the aca- 
demic graduating class at the Missouri 
State University. She is the first 
young woman to win the honor. 

Willie Elizabeth Robin, who has just 
graduated from the Perkins Institute 
for the Blind, is another Helen Kelier 
At eighteen months old, Miss Rob'n 
lost her sight, speech and hearing from 
cerebro-spinal meningitis. She is now 
22 years old, and is described as a 
splendidly healthy and highly-eduea- 
ted young woman. During her ten 
years at Perkins Institute she has been 
under the direct care of her special 
teacher, Miss Vina (. Badger. Miss 
Robin has made a specialty of manual 
training, and is an adept in domestic 
science. She drafts and makes her own 
shirtwaists. She has completed a reg- 
ular high school course. Unlike most 
deaf-mutes, who have much difficulty 
with mathematics, she has done well 
in both algebra and geometry, and has 
proved specially apt in applying the 





struct a municipal lighting plant to 


principles learned in physics to actual 
problems. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Rey. Anna H. Shaw and Miss Lucy 
E. Anthony sailed for Europe on June 


23. Miss Kate M. Gordon, with her 
sisters and brother, expects to sail 
July 8. , 


Martina Kramers, in another cok 
umn, gives an interesting account of 
the progress of the equal rights move- 
ment in Holland, and of the deputation 
that lately presented the requests of 
the Dutch equal suffragists to Queen 
Wilhelmina. 








Miss Ruby I. Gilbert, of Chicaga, 
has just published the first num 
ber of a series of Parliamentary Stud 
ies, a little volume of rules for voting, 
conducting lectures, duties of officers, 
etc. Its object is to convey in simple 
form the requisite knowledge for the 
conduct of business. 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first 
woman physician, will visit her rela- 
tives in the United States tis sum- 
mer. She took. her medical degree im 
this country, but for the last forty 
years she has made her home in Eng- 
land. She expects to land in Bostor 
about July 4. Dr. Blackwell is now 
in her 86th year. 





Miss Kate Stevens, head of tue 
North London girls’ school, with one 
thousand students, the practice depart- 
ment for the women students in edu- 
cation of the London Universitv, is 
making her second official visit te the 
United States. She was to have beer 
en the program of the National Educa- 
tional Association had not the meeting 
been postponed on account of the San 
Francisco disaster. She is sent here, 
as she has been sent to Norway, Swe- 
den and Denmark, by the London 
County Council, on a tour of inspection 
Probably no one in England, since the 
death of Sir Joshua Fitch, knows Brit- 
ish educational affairs better than sbe 
does. She is now visiting educational 
institutions in this State. 





Bella, the recognized “queen” of 
Boston’s Chinatown, died at a hospé 
tal in Boston harbor recently. Ap 
English woman, coming to New York 
twenty-five years ago, after the death 
of her sailor husband, living in the 
Chinatown of that city for a while, 
then going to Boston, she married a 
Boston Chinaman, with whom she 
lived until his death. Soon afterwaré 
she married another Chinaman, whe 
died a year ago. Since then Bella has 
lived in seclusion. She had little edu 
cation, but a bright mind. and her ad 
vice was sought by the Chinese op all 
matters of importance to them. She 
was for years the most conspicuous 
figure on Harrison avenue. Althougk 
an inveterate opium smoker, she in- 
variably warned visitors against the 
habit. She was about 50 years of age. 





Miss Nora Stanton Blatch has been 
elected to membership in the Americar 


Society of Civil Engineers, the first 
woman so distinguished. She is a 
granddaughter of Mrs. _ Elizabeth 


Cady Stanton, and was the first we 
man to win the degree of civil engineer 
in Cornell University. Miss Blatch 
been still further honored. A 
Chinese student at Cornell, who had 
watched her work closely, turns out te 
be an agent of his government sent te 
this country to organize thirty-six 
corps of engineers for the great indus- 
trial undertakings contemplated by 
China. He has offered her a fine pos} 
tion in one of these corps. His re 
sponse to her inquiry as to the difiicat 
ties a woman might encounter in the 
interior of China is interesting in twe 
ways. It indicates the advance of 
thought in the New East, and has a 
bearing on the status of the modera 
professional woman. “I know of ne 
difficulties,” he said. “You have chos- 
en a man’s career; you studied like a 
man and your scholarship is superior 
to that of most men. Whzy hesitate te 
do a man’s work? I suppose you de 
not fear anything. Act like a man. As 
for me, I shall consider myself greatly 
honored to take the first woman engi- 
neer to China.” Miss Blatch has the 
offer under consideration. 


has 
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THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM SOLVED 





The problem of household help is one 
that appeals to every woman. Just in 
proportion to the improvement in 
women’s conditions and the multipli- 
cation of opportunities of independent 
self-support, the difficulty increases and 
the domestic problem becomes more 
complicated. May not its eventual 
solution be effected by a reform in our 
modes Of living, and be largely a ques- 
tion of diet? 

Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, author of 
“In His Steps,” in the New York In- 
dependent of June 21, puts the case 
as follows: 


Most people eit too much. The vrdi- 
nary bill of fare in a hotel is a mon- 
strosity. It is no less so in nearly ev- 
ery farm-house. I recall with a feeling 
of shame the immense amount of work 
put upon my mother and sisters by the 
bill of fare we men on our farm de- 
manded for breakfast. We thought we 
must have,-and did have, beefsteak 
and potatoes, eggs. hot biscuit, coffee, 


griddle cakes, molasses, apple sauce 
and very often some kind of pie. Din- 


ner was, in the language of the card- 
table, “several better” than this, and 
supper was a resounding echo of 
breakfast. We had meat three times 
n day, and thought we could not live 
Without it. It is a marvel to me now 
that we have any of us lived so long 
with it! 





Mr. Sheldon says he once had the 
good fortune to meet a Scotch family 
in Dundee, father, mother, grand- 
mother, and seven children. None of 
these children had ever tasted either 
meat or fish, “A healthier family 1 
have never seen. There was no lack 
on the table during any of the meals 
I was privileged to take with them, 
and the dishes were without exception 
palatable and nourishing.” 

That visit was to him a revelation. | 
He adds: 

“Since then T have eaten meat more | 
or less but incre*singly less, until at 
last I have entirely ceased to eat it. I 
do not see why I shall ever again pay 
toll to the Peef Barons. It would not 
concern me in the least if all flesh of 
beasts and birds should perish off the 
face of the earth. except cows and | 
hens. Milk and eggs are a part of my | 
daily fare: also potatoes, beans, peas, | 
all green and sueculent herbs, radish- | 
es, lettuce, beets, corn, celery, onions, 
ete. All fru'ts are healthful, especially | 
apples and oranges. The most ideal | 
way is te go out into one’s own garden 
and pick them off the trees or vines 
When that cannot be done, one must 
fall back on the cold storage plant. 
Judicious marketing can be resorted 
to at all Nuts contain vast 
nutriment in small compass.” 

Here is a cheerful transcript from | 
his own experience: 

“There was a man once who, when 
the dew wis on the strawberry vines 
and the wren that had her nest in the | 
box-elder near his bed-room window 
had legun her morning thanks, | 
arose, dressed himself leisurely. strode 
out into his little garden at the back 
of his lot, and, without losing any of | 
the wren’s melody, plucked a bunch of | 








| 
| 


seasons. 


radishes, a liberal supply of heads of |, 


tender lettuce, and a pan of strawber- 
ries: took out of the soil several hand- | 
fuls of young beets with their tops, | 
and picked a dish of green peas. Go- | 
ing back to the house he washed the | 
vegetables and herries. laying aside the | 
peas and beans to be cooked for din- | 


ner. The radishes. lettuce, and berries, | 
with a pitcher of milk and plate of | 
bread or crackers, went on the table 


Lo! breakfast was ready. There had 
heen no banging of stove lids, no fran- 
tie stirring of a hot fire on a hot sum- 
mer morning, no greasy odor of bacon 
or beefstenk pervading the house, no 
toilsome and lengthy preparation on 
the part of a flushed-faced “hired girl’ 
to get ready steak and hot biscuit for 
reluctant stomachs of people who are 
going to leave half the breakfast on 
their plates to be wasted or served up 
again as hash. The time this man used 
to get breakfast ready was the time 
spent by the wren in her morning de- 
votions. 

If we add to the above menu a cup 
of tea, coffee, or chocolate with ample 
cream—prepared on a “hot shelf” 
heated in a moment by gas or alcohol 
—a boiled egg, and a plate of crisp 
buttered toast. the whole spread upon 
the table in a handsome, cheerful 
kitchen, accessible to sink and pantry, 
beside an open window, we have con- 
ditions good enough for a king and 
queen-—or, in other words, for Ameri- 
can citizens and voters. We cheer- 
fully agree with Mr. Sheldon when 
he says: 

“IT do not see why my wife should be 


| 
| 
| 





| scholarly Burmese. 


| last. 


expected to spend more than half her 
life-time in planning meals and get- 
ting them on the table, or why another 
woman called the “help” should spend 
three-fourths of her time in washjng 
a multitude of dirty dishes, and put- 
ting them back on the table (in another 
room) to be dirtied aga'n. Ten min- 
utes is time enough to get breakfast. 
Then we have leisure enough to eat 
slowly. The general American plan 
is to spend half an hour in getting 
twice as much food on the table as the 
family needs, and then hurry through 
breakfast in fifteen minutes.” 
Contrast for a moment the sturdy 
vigor and florid health of our Irish and 
Italian immigrants on their arrival, 
fresh from a simple diet of potatoes 
and buttermilk, with the pallid com- 
plexions and anaemic forms of thou- 
sands of tuberculosis victims in the 
second generation which has been fed 
upon a meat diet. If taken to heart, 
the article from which we quote will 
be worth to the readers of the Inde- 
pendent many times their year’s sub- 
scription. It has also a lesson for 


suffragists, H. B. B. 


VARIETY THE SPICE OF LIFE. 





The remonstrants against political 
rights for women, constantly ring the 
changes on the value of home-life for 
women. No one can estimate home. 
life more highly than suffragists. But, 
as Theodore Parker once said, it is not 
necessary for a woman to confine 
her thoughts and interests altogether 
within the four walls of her house. To 
do that is to commit intellectual sui- 
cide. Our insane asylums are filled 
with poor men’s wives who have been 
made insane by a deadly monotony of 
drudgery. Their condition of mental 
stagnation reminds one of the diet of 
those Asiatics described by R. M. 
Fletcher in a recent issue of the Nauti- 
lus. She says: 

“When I was a very small girl there 
came as a guest to my father’s house a 
He undoubtedly 
told us many interesting things con- 
cerning the rich and poor of Burmah; 
a hazy maze of fascinating stories still 
forms the background of this memory; 
but against it only one bit of these re- 
lated facts has stood out, word for 
word, vividly distinct: ‘In Burmah,’ 
said San Abrah, “for breakfast we eat 
rice: for dinner we eat rice: for sup- 


| per, rice; and for dessert—rice! When 


we want a change of diet we eat— 
H, B. B. 


rice!’ 





THE OREGON RETURNS. 





The returns from Oregon are in at 
In spite of the powerful ‘“com- 
bine” formed against it and the enor- 
mous sums of money spent to defeat 
it, the equal suffrage amendment got 
10.637 more votes than it did six years 
ago, and 25,679 more than it did when 
first submitted. In 1884 it got only T1,- 
223 votes; in 1900, with no campaign 


made against it, 26,265 votes, and in 
1906, with the bitterest possible cam- 
paign against it, 36,902 votes. 
This time a change of only 5,087 
votes in a total of 83,977 would 
have carried _ it. If we cannot 
convert 5000 voters during the next 


| two years it will be a pity. 
The vote by counties is as follows: | 








Counties Yes No 
PE £4664 pda ¥Oarees 1,405 L762 
SOMO: sive ceeeverde s2 1020 
CIACKAMIAG .ccccdvscses 1,816 2.508 
a eer err re S19 1,286 
CE. os atecaseeen oi 636 912 
Cth ie da caeaeeuees 1.210 1.150 
ocr wewnd oeee ee oe 615 Tb2 
oy eee rer 216 164 
TOG. > cviarueeaveedes 1,588 1,852 
SE -Sedaurskeetneees 382 449 
if  Seeerrrere rer ee 79 716 
PE ipo ere cesavennd $22 317 
SRCROOR 66 ccvceseewness 1,458 1,541 
FOMOPOING oc cccenieveces N10 72 

OE a ae 31S 5 | 
RE -csvncaseteeeeak ob 232 B75 
ON PSP TTT TORT TCE 2.119 
SO, > crieveuneenwe de 14S $24 
Linn 1.845 2537 
on  Breeererer ite G24 71 
TEP eT eee 3,125 
POPU T eT eet re 453 not 
MBMMOMIAR .ccscescves 6403 10.859 
PE “veosttteocensnawe oe 865 1,526 
BENGE 2 choc ccuchews 380) 459 
ce re 512 416 
EO Ty 1,672 1.6097 
SI in edesadavornseas 1,52 1,521 
WEHOWE occcccsvevoeces a3o 667 
OC ccrkccnr ev eee we 1,275 1,568 
Washington ........-.- 92 1,740 
SPROGEED cv avsvevcrence 326 SAT 
CS ee re rr ee 1,484 1,599 
DOG. -cnccdccenes ace 36,902 47,075 


Majority against 10,175 
The counties that gave a majority 


for the amendment were Coos, Curry, 
Harney, Josephine, Lane (appropriate- 
ly, since Mayor Lane of Portland is a 
suffragist), Lincoln (still more appro- 
priately, since Abraham Lincoln was 
the first prominent man in America 
to declare publicly for woman suf- 
frage, Tillamook, Umatilla (which be- 


| did when an equal suffrage amendment 





fore this has always gone against us), 
and Union—most appropriately of all, 
since equal stiffrage stands for co- 
operation between men and women, 
and their united work in the State as 
well as in the home. A. S. B. 


THE LESSON OF OREGON. 


We may often form a good guess as 
to the merits of an ethical question by 
observing the forces that array them- 
selves for and against it when it be. 
comes a practical question in politics. 
This was conspicuously shown in the 
recent campaign over the equal suf- 
frage amendment in Oregon. The ob- 
ject lesson should not be lost. 

The amendment was endorsed by. 
the State Grange, the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the W. C. T. U. 
and the State Federation of Labor. 
It had the support of a majority of the 
churches, and also of a remarkably 
large proportion of the editors. Out 
of the 238 papers published in Oregon, 
only seven opposed it. 

On the other hand, the Brewers’ 
and _ Liquor-Dealers’ Association of 
Oregon sent out to all the retail liquor- 
sellers a circular letter saying: “It will 
take 50,000 votes to defeat woman 
suffrage. There are 2000 retailers in 
Oregon. That means that every re- 
tailer must himself bring in on elec- 
tion day 25 votes. Every retailer can 
get 25 votes. Besides his employees, 
he has his grocer, his butcher, his 
landlord, his laundryman, and every 
person he does business with, If every 
man in the business will do this, we 
will win.” Out of the 100,000 voters 
of Oregon, 2000 are retail liquor-deal- 
ers. 

The, liquor interest also made a 
“deal” with the machine of the domi- 
nant political party, the machine 
agreeing to throw all its weight, 
against equal suffrage in return for a 
large contribution from the liquor men 
to the party’s campaign fund. 

The vicious interests were of course 
a unit against equal rights for women. 
An indecent card, bearing a picture of 


a woman’s undergarment, with a 
coarse remark aimed against equal suf- 
frage, was mailed to the voters 
throughout the State, and was 


distributed in large quantities at the 
polls. The young man who was em- 
ployed as the manager of the anti- 
suffrage campaign had been getting 
his living as the adviser and agent of 
the women who run disreputable 
houses in Portland, Oregon’s largest 
city. Just after the close of the cam- 
paign, he came to the mayor of Port 
land to ask some favor for one of 
these houses in which he was especial- 
iy interested. The mayor answered: 
“Send the women who keep the house 
to me to mate the request for them- 
selves. I have more respect for them 
than I have for you!”” The mayor him- 
self told this incident to Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw. 

Nearly all the trusts and great cor 
porations of Oregon signed a_ pub- 
lished appeal against equal suffrage. 
The Southern Pacific Railway, which 
is said almost to own Oregon, threw 
its influence against the amendment, 
just as the Boston and Maine R. R. 





was pending in New Hampshire a few 
years ago. Evidently the trusts and 
the railroad magnates fear that women 
as voters might not prove submissive 
to corporation control. The street rail- 
road companies were said to be op- 
posed on the ground that “women 
were erratic, and would be likely to 
favor three-cent fares.” 

A small group of millionaires’ wives 
in Portland also forme1 themselves 
into an Anti-Suffrage Association and 
seattered literature; but their influ- 
ence was slight compared with that} 
of these other great forces of opposi-| 
tion. The Portland Oregonian, mei 
leading daily of the State, and one of 
the few papers that did not favor the 
amendment, said editorially of the 
Oregon <Antis: “There are arguments, 
and sound ones, against woman suf- 
frage; but women who live in luxury 
and ease, and spend their time over 
rich gowns, bridge whist, pink teas and 
beauty shows, cannot represent them. 
Every protest from women of this 
class against woman suffrage makes 
votes for it.” 

Mrs. G. F. Shaw and Miss L, C., 
Post, president and secretary of the 
Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Further Extenion of Suffrage 
to Women, have sent to the news- 
papers all over the country a letter 
asserting that the amendment was de- 
feated mainly by the “Oregon Asso- 
ciation Opposed to the Extension of 








Suffrage to Women.” This is either|and Miss Harriet May Mills, of Syra- 
an exhibition of the most naive ig- er TE ee SR ee oe 

é a rate w ng breakfast was 
norance concerning conditions in Ore- served to the 100 guests at tables 
son, or else it is a wilful misstate-| placed in the different rooms, and on 
ment. the piazza, covered with wisteria in 


h full bloom. / 

ao mene mye had a ae Mr. and Mrs. Kent will make their 
coalition of the saloons, the €!8,/ home in Swarthmore, Pa. Both belong 
the trusts, the railroads, the machine/to families of prominence who are ad- 
politicians, and the frivolous society|vocates of progressive movements. 
women. Is there any instance in his Mr. Kent is a descendant of friends 

> well known in Pennsylvania and sup- 
tory where all these elements have! porters for many years of the Long- 
been found arrayed together on the| wood meeting. He met Miss Crossett 


right side of any public question what-|t Cornell, where the bride graduated. 

eves? Eat the meet aie coke This is a union of equality, and full 
of promise of ideal happiness. 

tive reply. H. 


These two Massachusetts ladies 
speak of the outcome as an “over- 
whelming defeat.” An equal suffrage 
amendment has been submitted in Ore- 
gon three times. Twenty-two years 
ago, it was defeated almost three to| (deputation to Sir Henry Campbell 
one. Six years ago, when the oppon-| Bannerman, which Mr. Garrison de- 
ents thought it had no chance of suc-| scribed Inst week. She says in part: 
cess and made practically no fight There can be no question that wo- 
against it, it was defeated by only a man suffrage is among the leading 





EVENTS IN ENGLAND. 


Clara T. Esmond, in a syndicate ar- 
ticle, gives a graphic account of the 





DELEGATES TO COPENHAGEN 


The American delegates to the com- 
ing meeting of the International Wo- 
man Suffrage Allinnce. to be held in 
Copenhagen, are: Mrs. Carrie Chanman 
Catt, Rev. Anna H Shaw, Mrs. Rachel 


political topics of the hour in Eng- 
few thousand votes. This year, when}).nq, and that in a short time it will 
the opponents strained every nerve/compel the government to take action. 
and spent money like water, it got a| Branches of the league are now es- 
larger vote than ever before. Under tablished throughout the great centres 
of commercial activity, and every day 
the initiative and referendum law of! recruits are joining the ranks. In 
Oregon, it can be submitted to popu-| France an almost similar condit‘on of 
lar vote as often as its friends wish; — reese - already many dem- 
onstrations in favor of extending elec- 
and the women of Oregon, far from |topa) votes to women have taken place 
being overwhelmed, are already tak-/in Paris. 
ing measures to have it brought be-| The great deputation of woman suf- 
fore the voters again at the next elec- fragists that waited on the prime 
nunister at the Foreign Office on Sat- 
tion. A. S. B. urday was one of the most remarkable 
incidents in recent political history. 
On the Embankment, 

A crowd of women, hundreds strong, 
assembied on the Embankment, and 
marched up Parliament street and 
round the West End while the deputa- 
tion was in the Foreign O.uce. The 
Poplar children, who are becoming in- 


Foster Avery, Miss Kate M. Gordon ured to agitation at an early age, were 
and Miss Lucy E. Anthony: alternates, | there once more, riding in vans or 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park. Mrs. Mary |toddling beside their mothers, or ear- 
Mntcheson Page Miss Jean Gordon, | ried in the’r arms. 

ss Fanny Gordon, Miss May Rich- There were contingents of women 


workers ‘from North and South, carry- 
ing their pathetic little home-made 
IMPRESSIONS banners tied to slender canes. 

Some of the Northern women were 
hearty-looking dames, dressed in their 
best, and cheerfully smiling. Among 
these walked a little old lady with sil- 
very corkscrew curls, who seemed to 
have stepped straight from the pages 
of “Cranford” She was Mrs. Wol- 
stenholme Elmy, of Cheshire, who 
heard John Stuart M‘ll make his elec- 
tion speech at Westminster many 
years ago. In spite of her 75 years 
she stepped gayly along, liolding a 
younger woman’s arm. 

While the “woman” suffragists were 
marching off the Embankment, the 
“lady” suffragists were swarming into 
the heart of the average consc’entious |the Foreign Office from the great 
wife and mother, both for bringing |court-yard. Most of the 300 persons 
about alterations in legislation, and,|in the deputation belonged to the 
what is quite as important, for secur- | “lady” suffragist ranks, and they had 
‘ng and maintaining the eareful ad-|the best seats in the spacious apart- 
ministration of such laws. Judge Ben |ient upstairs, where the prime minis- 
Lindsey, for instance, occupied a good |ter met them. The “woman” suffra- 
ten minutes in impressing upon his | ists sat behind. 
hearers that, but for the vote possessed | Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was 
hy the women of Colorado, there would | Warmly applauded as he entered. He 


ardson and Miss Jess Stevens. 





AN AUSTRALIAN’S 
OF THE BIENNIAL. 


Asan Australien and a voter, I could 
“ot but note with keen interest the 
pos'tion which the subject of woman's 
rolitical enfranchisement occupied in 
the discussions at the biennial meeting 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Minhs inst eo ncluded at St. Paul. It 
appeared upon no program, but was 
incessantly introduced into the debates, 
and the ballot was openly advocated 
by many speakers as the only effective 
weapon for women to adopt in for- 
‘varding those social reforms dear to 





have been no Judge Lindsey at the | took his seat at a table with the 300 
head of the Denver Children’s Court | suffragists massed before him. 
today. Of eourse, there was much op- | The Case Presented. 


vosition to this view. But the really | Miss Emily Davies, LL. D., who said 
wholesome sign was that the subject|she was one of the two women that 


yer se was deemed of such conse-|handed the first petition for woman 
jvence as to be the point round which | suffrage to John Stuart Mill in 1866 
so many lively discussions should e'r-|then addressed the Premier. Speak- 


"e. In private talks with the mem-j|‘ng in a clear voice, she recalled the 
hers it was just the same. jchanges that have occurred since then 
Alice Henry. with regard to women, and she 
}claimed that women should be treated 
AN EQUAL SUFFRAGE WEDDING | “like other human beings of sound 
jinind and mature age.” and added: 
Under the spreading branches of fine | “We believe the silent force of public 
Md trees, hung with garlands of dais- |@P!Mion is now with us as it has never 
‘os, Miss Juliet Crossett, the charming | en before. 
lauehter of Mr. and Mrs. John B.|_ The prime minister bowed as Miss 
Sroxsett, of Warsaw, N. Y., was mar- | Davies retired and gave place to Mrs. 
ied at blah Geen. Sous 06. te Sr \r-| Eva McLaren, who spoke almost stern- 
thur Webster Kent. of Swarthmore, | '¥; but with a sense of humor. Wo- 
Pa. jen, she said, were no less strong in 
No more beautiful setting for such a | their political convictions than men, 
ceremony could be conceived than that |“and I may add in their sense of log- 
‘wade by the sloping lawns of Hillside, |," she added, at which every one, in- 
the Crossett home. Behind them was | luding the prime minister, laughed. 
a grove of forest trees, and in front the}. Miss Ashton sa‘d that women are 
‘ovely valley, with its encircling hills | !e88 criminal and less drunken than 
beyond Amid such surroundings the | men, and that there are fewer women 
cs'on of six pretty bridesnnids, | PAupers 
‘he maid of honor, Miss Carolyn Cros- Mrs. Ronald Rainy, from Scotland, 
sett. and the bride on the arm of her |i2terposed only a moment. Then Miss 
father, wended their way across the Eva Gore-Booth, the daughter of an 
lawn to the appointed spot. while the Ir sh baronet, came up to the table. 
rehestra played the wedding march, |She scored an instant success. Stoop- 
It was a great disappointment that | img slightly, she threw all her soul in- 
the Rev. Anna TH. Shaw was unable to|to her words, declaring with intense 
verform the ceremony. as had been feeling that the franchise was the only 
arranged, Other friends were missed, |“ure for women’s low wages. 
Mrs. Sanford, of Rochester, and her| Turning to the Premier, she said 
hovsehold, being detained by the re- eagerly: “We can’t wait. The work- 
cent deith of a near relative. ing women of Lancashire want you to 
Among the guests from out-of-town consider that this is a question tnat 
were: Mrs. Mary P. Kent, Messrs. touches their lives, the very bread they 
Homer and Ralph Kent. and Mrs. Wal- | et: and they can’t go on like this. It 
ton. of Swarthmore. Pa.: Mrs Hilton, | iS impossible to go on like this in Eng- 
Camden, N. J., Mr. and Mrs. Cal-|land. That is why we ask you to do 
kins, and Mr. and Mrs. Bucklin, of something now. Do it soon! Do it 
Ithaca, Dr. Slade and Dr. Green, of |soon! Do it now!” 
Castile, Miss Elizabeth Gordon, of As she sank back in her chair, a 
Crans‘on. Ind. great burst of applause broke out. 
Mrs. Crossett’s position as the able Then Mrs. Pankhurst, one of th 
nresident of the New York State Wo-| Manchester “martyrs,” a quiet, sad- 
man Suffrage Association has en-|faced woman, dressed in a Quaker- 
deared her to many suffrage workers. | gray cloak, made a telling speech. To 
Some of these were also present, in|deny women votes was a grave injus- 
addition to numbers of Warsaw |tice and an outrage, she said. “Some 
friends. They were Mrs. Richard Wil-|of us have made up our minds,” she 
liams, president of the Buffalo P. E.|said, with quiet determinaticn, “that 
C.. Mrs. Laura Sprague Brooks, of Wy- | we are prepared, if necessary, to sacri- 
oming, president of the Wyoming | fice life itself to settle this question, 
County P. BE. C., Mr. and Miss Brooks, ‘or even what is, perhaps, harder—the 
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means by which we live. We appeal 
to you to make this sacrifice unneces- 
sary ” 

The Douche of Cold Water. 

Then came the douche of cold wa- 
ter. The meeting had worked itself 
up to a pitch of expectation, and the 
prime minister proceeded tenderly to 
sprinkle it with the chill water of dis- 
cretion. 

Speaking wih obvious sympathy, he 
siid that the speakers had made out 
“a conclusive and irrefutable case.” He 
referred to the great growth of public 
opinion in favor of woman suffrage, 
and spoke with ridicule of the argu- 
ments against it; that “women do not 
want the vote,” and that “if one can- 
not fight, neither let him vote.” Both 
were false grounds, he said. 

Having assured the deputation of ns 
complete desire to see women have 
votes, Sir Henry stopped, smiled anJ 
said: ‘Now, that is where you and I 
are all agreed, and so far it is all very 
nice,” 

The hopeful woman suffragists felt 
a shock of surprise, for they now saw 
what was coming. With blank faces 
they listened while Sir Henry ex- 
plained to them, in the approved par- 
liamentary manner, that he could 
not speak for the Cabinet on = such 
a question, and that consequently he 
could not promise to do anything ar 
all. 
As he sat down there was much 
hand-clapping, but the hisses from the 
back of the hall were loud. There were 
a few ladylike “boos” as well. The 
large majority put up with the disap- 
po'ntment, and clapped their hands 
vigorously, but a group, of which Miss 
Kenney, shawled and clogged like u 
Lancashire mill hand, was the centre, 
hissed and hissed, and above all the 
din Miss Kenney’s voice was heard 
erying: “We are not satisfied, sir; we 
are not satisfied.” 

Mr. Keir Hardie moved a vote of 
thanks to the prime minister, and took 
the opportunity to observe that pa- 
tience was a virtue, but that it would 
not lead to suecess—a_ sentiment 
warmly cheered 

Then Mrs. Wolstenhoime Elmy, the 
septuagenarian suffragist, made a lit- 
tle speech to which the Premier lis- 
tened with a kindly smile. 

In reply, he cheerfully asked fhe la- 
dies not to be discouraged. 

“T hope that, notwithstanding the 
little drop of cold water I had to in- 
troduce into the end of my speech, you 
will be stimulated to new efforts. 
What you have to do is to go on con- 
verting the country.” 

With this cold comfort the ladies 
went away, shaking their heads at 
their failure to capture the govern- 
ment fort at the first assault. 





MRS, COLLINS AT 92. 


Mrs. Emily P. Collins was given a 
reception the Hartford (Cenn.) 
Equal Rights Club, on June 4, in honor 
of her 92d birthday. The parlors of 
Mrs. E. I). Bacon were crowded. Mrs, 
Isabella Beecher Hooker sent Mrs. Col- 
Iins a bunch of sweet peas and a vol- 
ume of her husband's ‘‘Reminiscences,” 
and there were other flowers and gifts. 
Addresses of love and congratulation 
were made by Mrs. Bacon 
Burr. Mrs. Collins, in responding, said 
in part: 

“IT have received so much laudation 
that it seems sometimes as if it mus! 
be a little iron‘cal. However, we all 
like commendation. I am sure I do. 
I am particularly fond of taffy. I 
would prize an ounce of taffy more 
than tons of epitaphy after I am dead. 
And this gift from Mrs. Hooker, the 
‘Reminiscences’ of her husband, is very 
welcome to me. Women owe to John 
Hooker a deep debt of gratitude, for 
it was through his work and influence 
that Gov. Hubbard brought about 
tnrough the legislature the change in 
the law in regard to women’s property 
rights. Women married before 1877 
had, and still have (for many of these 
are living) very little control over their 
own property. We can justly keep in 
memory plain John Hooker, for no 
titles can add anything to his dignity. 
And when I speak of John Hooker I 
always include his estimable wife, Is- 
abella, for they were one in thought 
and feeling.’ ”’ 

A bountiful collation followed. Mrs. 
Collins read a paper showing as much 
mental alertness as if she had been 22 
instead of 92. 

She said in part: 

“T have decided that the most po- 
tential cause of woman’s evolution lies 
in her long contest for the right of suf- 
frage. The very effort has led to her 
growth. It has aroused her dorinant 
faculties and unfolded latent capacit‘es 
previously unknown. The incessant 
toil imposed upon our great great 
grandmothers gave them no time for 
mental improvement. In those days 
every exhibition of woman's reasoning 
faculties was sternly frowned down. 
She was told that to be unknown was 
her highest praise, and her weakness 
her best protection. She was created 
merely as an adjunct of man; and ex- 


by 


and Miss 


President Cleveland has not yet 
evolved out of that idea.” 
Mrs. Collins outlined the great 


change that has been brought about 
in women’s position during the last 60 
years, and continued: 

“Some conservative people (and con- 
servatism is usually a synonym of 
stupidity) claim that all this progress 
would have taken place by natural 
evolution, as a plant grows, and that 
individual! effort was unnecessary. But 
this, like every other reform, would 
never have been effected if no brave 





pioneers had blazed the track for 
others to follow. 

“During the 21 years of its existence, 
the Hartford Equal Rights Club has 
been the nucleus of suffrage work in 
Connecticut, and has led in most of the 
reforms that have been achieved,—as 
the equal guardianship of children by 
parents; police matrons: mandatory 
provision by merchants of seats for fe- 
male clerks, and a more liberal school 
suurage law (embracing every matter 
relating to education) than in any 
other State but our four free States.” 

Mrs. Collins was born in South Bris- 
tol, N. Y., August 11, 1814. The birth- 
day was celebrated in advance, be- 
cause in August Mrs. Collins expects 
to be in Collinsville. In her home 
town, in 1848, she organized the first 
woman suffrage association in the 
country. She was for many years an 
officer of the American W. S. A. In 
1879 she moved to Hartford, where she 
lives with her son. In 1885, with Miss 
“rances Ellen Burr, she organized the 
Hartford Equal Rights Club. She is 
still in excellent health. 

The editors of the Woman's 
nal extend to their old friend 
heartiest congratulations May 
live to cast her vote! 


Jour- 
their 
she 





THE ANTHONY MEMORIAL. 





Circulars explaining the purpose of 
the Susan B. Anthony Memorial Asso- 
ciation and asking for contributions 
“re being sent out to every State in 
the hope of interesting women every- 
where in the plan to put up a $75,000 
building on the campus of Rochester 
University in memory of Miss <An- 
thony. The building will be for the 
henefit of the women students. The 
circular says: “Miss Anthony’s deep 
und active interest in the opening of 
this college to women led to ‘ntimate 
relations between her and these stu- 
dents, and makes it peculiarly fitting 
that such a building should be her 
monument of service.” 

Inquiries may be addressed to Miss 
Charlotte P. Acker, P. O. Box 366, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





PROGRESS IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Rotterdam, June 18, 1996. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Although we live in a small coun- 
try, and our politics have no great im- 
portance in universal history, yet we 
Dutch women feel sure of your sym- 
pathy when, now and then, we speik 
to our international sisters of our ef- 
forts in the cause of women’s emanc’- 


pation, and especially in that of their 


political enfranchisement. 

Your readers will remember that in 
the Netherlands, since 1887, we have 
had a constitution which expressly ex- 
eludes women from the franchise. You 
may also recollect that at last year’s 
elections, our prime minister, Dr. Kuy- 


per, and his colleagues were over- 
thrown. Thus we got rid of a re-ac- 


tionary ministry, which had shown its 


tendencies in an appalling measure 
against Holland’s defenceless, unen- 


franchised female citizens, by issuing 
“Royal Decrees” prohibiting married 
women from working in post and tele- 
eroph offices and greatly hampering 
them in earning their livelihood as 
teachers in public schools. * 

The anti-clerical opposition, whieh 
defeated Dr. Kuyper, demanded that 
the franchise should be broadened dy 
either abolishing or diminishing the 
electoral census mentioned in the con- 
stitution: but on this extension of the 
franchise and the expediency of an im- 
medinte revision of the constitution, 
the views of the parties differel con- 
siderably. Two of these had a woman- 
suffrage plank in their platform, and 
one had actually demanded this reform 
in its project for a change of the con- 
stitution. 

Last year, before the elections, a 
compromise was made by the radicals 
and one of the liberal factions, and 
they agreed to formulate a common 
demand, claiming removal of the cen- 
sus paragraph from the constitution, 
and freedom for the ordinary law on 
the franchise to fix the qualifications 
of suffrage. This so-called “blanco- 
paragraph” would, indeed, mean prog- 
ress for women, but still it would leave 
their recognition as citizens to the ca- 
price of the law-makers for the time 
being. 

Now it so happened that this com- 
promise gave the victory, although not 
a very decisive one, to the allied anti- 
clericals, and the result was a coali- 
tion cabinet, which. in virtue of its 
formation, has to bring in a_ project 
for the revision of the constitution that 
must contain the above-mentioned 
blaneo-paragraph on electoral rights. 


The small majority secured by the 
anti-clerical coalition of groups and 


parties only gives 52 out of the 100 
votes to the Governinent (including the 
Social'sts): and so neither the duration 
nor the power of our present ministry 
is well assured 

Its first action was the appointment 
of a State Commission, whose task it 
is to prepare for the revision of the 
constitution by examining all its de- 
tails, except the paragraph on electoral 
rights, with which the Cabinet means 
to deal itself; and proposing changes 
where desirable. When, in August, 
the names of the members of this com- 
mission were published, the political 
parties not represented on it, did not 
fail to show their resentment at their 
exclusion. It is but natural that, in 
us women, the same sentiment arose, 
and that, at its annual meeting in De- 
cember, the Dutch Woman Suffrage 
Association resolved to appoint a com- 


mittee to formulate the demands of 
women in this respect, and to commun- 
icate and publish them where they 
might have some chance of carrying 
weight. This task has now been exe- 
cuted. A general meeting. convened 
on purpose, has endorsed the commit- 
tee’s suggestions, and measures have 
been taken to assure them a wide dis- 
cussion. 

The annwal so‘ourn of the Royal 
couple in Amsterdam gave an oppor- 
tunity to obtain an audience with the 
Queen, and on May 3, the president of 
the Dutch W. 8. A., Dr. Aletta Jacobs, 
and Mrs. Hoitsema Rutgers, a mem- 
ber of the committee, presented a me- 
morial to Her Majesty. When Dr. Ja- 
cobs alluded to the fact that a State 
cons‘itution of the Netherlands was for 
the first time to bear a woman’s name, 
when Her Majesty should attach her 
signature to it, and requested that 
therefore the women’s wishes might 
not be wholly disregarded, Queen W'!1- 
heimina seemed interested. She ac- 
cepted the memorial graciously, and 
esked whether all our claims were in- 
cluded in this document. Both ladies 
answered affirmatively, and the Queen 
promised that she would bestow the 
necessary attention on the matter. 

The next day Dr. Jacobs and Mrs. 
Rutgers were granted an _ interview 
with the prime minister, who entered 
into a detailed conversation with them. 
He began by warning the ladies not to 
set their hopes too high. Dr. Jacobs 
then remarked that in all political par- 
ties a strong opinion was growing in 
favor of the enfranchisement of wo- 
men. Finally he promised to take the 
women's claims into serious cons'dera- 
tion, when the revision of the consti- 
tution should be discussed, and re- 
quested that the Association would 
show him some opinions of prominent 
men on the working of woman suf- 
frage where it exists. This request 
will not be difficult to comply with 
And so, on the whole, we have reason 
to be content with the success of our 


undertaking. 

The changes in the constitution 
which the Dutch women advocate are 
as follows: ® 


An addition to Article 5, which in- 
sures to all citizens the same right to 
be nominated to State employments, 
to the effect that women are to be con- 
sidered citizens as well as men. This 
will henceforth prevent the issuing of 
Royal Decrees, like those promulgated 
by the preceding cabinet, forb'dding 
women to earn their living. 

In all paragraphs that treat of elec- 
‘oral rights or eligibility, women are 
to be ranked as equal with men, and, 
should the famous blanco-paragraph be 
adopted, it shall run thus: “The law 
shall define what men and what wo- 
men are to be electors and eligible to 
voverning bodies, and in what way the 
elections are to be conducted.” 


Where mention is made of seques- 
tration of property for the comimon 
welfare, and of indemnities allowed 


for this procedure, the working power 


f women, by which they support 
themselves, should be included under 
the term property. This meins that, 


‘f a mother is forbidden to work for 
some time before and after her con- 
finement, she has a right to compensa- 
t'on for her lost wages. This provi- 
sion already exists in Denmark. 


Seashore Cottage To Let 


LIGHTHOUSE POINT, SCITUATE, MASS. 


House of nine rooms, set tubs, town water, 
wide piazzas and stable. Fronting on harbor 
Inquire of MRS. SILVANUS SMITH, 75 Ware 
Sr., East Boston. 








EAR LADIES: Our master is still sending 
us on those beautiful Art Blotters designed 
on purpose for you) with no advertising, but a 


verse of love and cheer). We make thousands 
of homes happy every year. There are five styles 
now—one with us on, one with doggies, one with 
piggies, one with chickies, one with little girls— 
mixed as desired, by mail, postpaid, 5 blotters 
for 1@c, or 12 for 20c. We are also made up 
in attractive forms for children. Will tell you 
when we come. Address our master, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
152 F Parchase St., Boston, Mass. 


“Whereas the male inhabitants of 
the kingdom are liable to military ser- 
vice for the defence of its territory, the 
government must be free equally to 
require some sorf of service to the 
State from the women, to insure the 
kingdom's independence and the de- 
fence of its frontiers.” (Art. 100.) Of 
course, Dutch women would not like 
to be considered militarists, but where, 
as is often the case, the franchise is 
represented as depending upon service 
to the State, we would declare our 
readiness to give one or two years of 
our life to the community, if required. 

These our claims, duly formulated 
and accompanied by detailed explana- 
tory remarks, have been sent to all 
our members of parliament, and pre- 
sented to the members of the State 
Commission on the revision of the con- 
stitution. They are also published in 
pamphiet form, and to be had at every 
library. 

Let us hope that this may contribute 
to a larger recognition and wider 
spread of our just demand for women’s 
enfranchisement. 


Martina G. Kramers. 





IN MEMORIAM. . 


Mrs. Susan Currier Ornes, vice-presi- 
dent of the Washington State FE. 8. A., 
passed away on June 4, greatly beloved 
and lamented. Her infant child was 
buried with her. Mrs. Ellen 8. Leck- 
enby, corresponding secretary of the 
Washington E. 8. A., writes: 

“While the sorrow for her loss is 
universal, the suffrage movement in 
this State has been the greatest loser, 
as she had determined to devote the 
best she possessed to the suffrage 
work. Having been for a number of 
years in public life, she felt deeply the 
injustice of the laws for women. 

“She was a graduate of Oberlin Col- 
lege, had been well known as a contri- 
butor to Eastern magazines, as well 
as to those of this coast, and at the 
time of her death was associated with 
her husband in the editorship of the 
Mt. Vernon Argus, the largest paper in 
Skagit County. Her loss is the cause 
of deep sorrow to each of our official 
board.” 

In accordance with a proclamation 
by the mayor, all the business houses, 
schools, factories and mills - were 
closed during the funeral. The court 
house also was closed, and the county 
officers attended in a body Mrs. 
Ornes was at one time county super- 
intendent of schools. 

The services were held in the Opera 
House, which was crowded fo the 
doors. Hundreds of people were un- 
able to get standing room, and stood 
in the street outside. Rev. Harry Fer- 
guson, the Baptist minister, preached 
the sermon. Mrs. Ornes was a Congre- 
gationalist, but the services were in- 
terdenominational. 
the Order of the Eastern Star was fol- 
lowed, 

The stage at the Opera House was 
banked with hundreds of floral offer- 
ings sent in from all parts of the State. 
Music was furnished by members of 
the local choirs, and the Mt. Vernon 
band led the way to the cemetery. 

People came to the city to attend the 
services from most of the cities of the 
Sound country. Telegrams of condo- 
lence were received in large numbers. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 





HNOUSEWORK—Armenian student of 16 
speaking English, would like to do house- 
work for the summer. Address Bedros 
Koolloian, 91 Fifth St., Chelsea, Mass. 





Armenian widow, with 16-year-old daugii- 


or near Dorchester. Mother speaks some 
English, daughter speaks it well, and can 
act interpreter. They will work in 
neighboring families if they cannot get a 
place together. Address Woman's Journal. 


as 





SPECIAL NOTICES 
AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 





$14 Tremont Building, Bostos, Mass. 














“BUY IT NOW 





The History of Woman Suffraze 


It brings the record of the movement up to beginning of the 20th Century’ 
Vols. 1, 2 and 3 were written by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Susan B. 


Anthony and Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, 
Husted Harper. 


Vol IV by Miss Anthony and Mrs. Ida 


UNTIL JANUARY Ist, 1907 


The History is offered at a reduced price to all purchasers. 


Vol. IV, $2.00, full set 


$8.00, express prepaid 


Order of N. A. W. S. A. HEADQUARTERS, Warren, Ohio. 


Mention THF WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 








144 TREMONT ST. 
Is showing a splendid assort- 
ment of Ladies’ Suede Lisle 
Gloves at 75c per pair. 


These gloves fit perfectly and are delightfully 
cool and dressy in appearance 


F. Fisk 


The ceremonial of 


ter, would like place to do housework in 
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BETTER PAY FOR TEACHERS. 





At the recent Teachers’ Convention 
in Brockton, Mass., a Congregational 
minister, Rev. Alan Hudson, said: 


“If the 200 or more schoo! teachers 
of Brockton had votes to cast in the 
city election they would be receiving 
larger and more reasonable salaries 
than they now enjoy. If the ordinary 
politicians knew them to be the posses- 
sors of such suffrage, he would not be 
heedless of the needs and demands of 
their profession. Or on the other hand 
if they formed a union and sought ad- 
mission into the Central Labor Union 
of the city, how long do you think it 
would be before their reasonable needs 
were placed before the people of the 
city and recognized? I sometimes think 
it is the only way they will be recog- 
nized. The teacher is one of the most 
important individual factors, if not the 
most important, in the life of the na- 
tion. In her hands are placed the in- 
tellectual, moral and social education 
of the children of the Republic. And 
frequently the only moral training 
many children receive they get from 
the cultivated teacher, who stands in 
the double capacity of mind-expander 
und conscience-builder. Notwithstand- 
ing all this sacrifice and devotion, it 
frequently occurs that they are of all 
public servants the most neglected, as 
tar as adequate compensation is con- 
cerned. 

“We must remember that they are 
as valuable as the day laborer who 
works upon the streets, but who draws 
a larger day’s pay. They are as valu- 
able as the policeman who patrols the 
streets and who draws twice the in- 


come’ Fairness and square dealing are 
What the teachers of Massachusetts 
demand, and we should be honest 


enough to revognize their value to our 
children, ourselves and the nation to 
pay them what they are worth.” 





A NEW PORTRAIT OF 
LYON. 


MARY 


An interesting event at Mount 
Holyoke College was the unveiling re- 
cently of a new portrait of Mary Lyon, 
painted by Miss Louise Rogers Jewett, 
professor of Art in that institution. 
In the year 1845 Miss Lyon sat for a 
daguerreotype, which she gave to one 
of her pupils who was going as a 
missionary to India. The existence of 
this little picture was unknown or for- 
gotten until 1904, when the daughter 
of the missionary returned to this 
country and brought it with her. From 
it the new portrait has been made. 

The artist says that “the dim little 
picture seems more convincing and 
satisfying than the other likenesses 
of Mary Lyon, having a suggestion of 
the vigor, animation and sense of 
humor which accord with what is 
known of her character and conduct, 
and that delicate modeling which is 
the great charm of daguerreotypes.” 
For the rest Miss Jewett has wrought 
from descriptions of Miss Lyon by 
those who knew her. Mrs. Boynton, 
of Mt. Holyoke, of the 
1848, gives this picture of 


a graduate 
class of 
her: 

“Rather under the medium height, 
with a strong, muscular frame, a florid 
complexion, with blazing, light blue, 
Saxon eyes, kindly, severe, or pathetic 
as occasion warranted, but with now 
and then a sparkle of merriment; hair 
of palest auburn, the sunny waves just 
sparsely threaded with gray, and so 
riotous in habit as to be never quite as 
smooth as fashion decreed, strands of 
it waving about her temples in an en- 
tirely unwished-for manner. She al- 
Ways wore a demure little lace cap, 
strings flying as she hurried about, 
with a generous coil of her beautiful 
hair gleaming through its thin meshes 
behind.” 

In an address made at the unveiling 
of the portrait, Dr. Edward Hitchcock, 
the only member of the present board 
of trustees who ever knew Miss Lyon, 
pronounced the Poe “the most 
natural picture of Magy zyon that has 


ever been made.” F. M. A. 





TITLE OF MRS. GOV. GENERAL. 


By order of King Fdward the title 
“Her Excellency,” hitherto given by 
courtesy to the wife of the Governor 
General of Canada, is now to be 
hers by right, together with all marks 
of social respect accorded the Governor 
Generat, 





MEMORIAL TO LUCY STONE 


A memorial to Luey Stone, of the 
kind that would have pleased her best, 
has recently been brought about by the 
organization of two new local suffrage 
clubs in the vicinity of her birthplace, 
and the enlarging of another. These 
three societies are under the leadership 
of her neice, Mrs. Phebe Stone Bee- 
man. They are in Warren, West 
Brookfield and Ware. Mass., and have 
an aggregate membership of 92. The 
one in West Brookfield, Mrs. Stone’s 
birthplace. is called the Lucy Stone 
Association for Better Laws for Wo- 
men and Children. This is an appro- 
priate name, as Mrs. Stone was the 
first woman to secure improvements in 
the laws of Massachusetts relating to 
women, and had a large share in 
bringing about similar changes in 





many other States. 
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MIRAGE. 





We'll read that book, we'll sing that 


song. 

But when? Oh, when the days are 
long; 

When thoughts are free, and voices 
clear— 

Some happy time within the year. 

The days troop by with voiceless 
tread, 

The song unsung, the book unread. 


We'll see that friend, and make him 
feel 

The weight of friendship true as steel; 

Some flower of sympathy bestow. 

But time sweeps on with steady flow, 

Until, with quick, reproachful tear, 

We lay our flowers upon his bier. 


And still we walk the desert sands, 

And still with trifles fill our hands; 

While ever, just beyond our reach, 

A fairer purpose shows to each. 

The deeds we have not uaone, but 
willed, 

Remain to haunt us—unfulfilled. 





A GREAT WOMAN EDUCATOR OF 
THE SOUTH 


One of the most prominent and suc- 
cessful educators in the South, among 
men or women, is Mrs. Bishop Key. 
Her history has the touch of such 
splendid realities that it sounds like a 
romance, 

She comes of the old Thornton fam- 
ily of Kentucky, allied with the 
Strothers, of Virginia, and with the 
Taylors. They were of the best type 
o! Cavalier', and were well known in 
the social and political life of the col- 
onies. Mrs. Wey’s maternal grand- 
mother was a Huguenot refugee to the 
Carolinas in the early colonial days. 
In ante-hellum times. Harrodsburg, 
Ky., was famous for its educational 
institutions and literary culture. It 
was there that the little girl, Lucy A. 
Thornton, received her training. 
When she was only sixteen, she mar- 
ried Dr Henry Kidd. He was also a 
Kentuckian by birth, but was then a 
leading physician and extensive plant- 
er and slave-owner in Mississippi, to 
which State he took his young bride 
to live. Her beauty and charming per- 
sonality won for her an enviable place 
in society. 

After several yeirs spent in the 
midst of the luxuries incident to vast 
wealth. the civil war came, and. Dr. 
Kidd's handsome fortune was largely 
lost by the disasters which followed 
the changed economic conditions, 
coupled with the five years of invalid- 
ism which preceded his death. — Still 
quite young, widowed, the mother of 
three children, with her estate heavily 
invelved, wholly inexperienced in busi- 
ness, Lucy Thornton Kidd had to face 
life from a new and painful stund- 
point. She seized the situation with 
determined hands, managed her affairs 
without outside assistance, and did it 
so admirably that every cent of indebt- 
edness was paid; but all the insurance 
money from her husband, which would 
have given her a liberal competency, 
was used for the purpose. She then 
accepted the position of presiding 
texcher at Whitworth College, a 
Mississippi institution for the educa- 
tion of girls. At that time it was the 
private property of the president, Dr. 
Johnson, to whom Mrs. Kidd gave 
$10,000 to be invested in a brick dor- 
mitory, for the privilege of owning and 
controlling the boarding department 
during her lifetime. The property was 
afterward deeded to the church, which 
the president had represented. The 
school passed into other hands; Mrs. 
Ixidd’s rights were not sufficiently rec- 
ognized, and, in the summer of 1888, 
she decided to go to Texas and apply 
for the presidency of the Girls’ Col- 
lege at Sherman, owned by the North 
Texas Methodist Conference. She was 
elected by the trustees, and took 
charge of the school. 

The college had fallen into disre- 
pute, and had not been opened for two 
years. The buildings were dilapidated 
and only partly fin'shed. The entire 
property was valued at $10,000, with a 
debt of $11,000 hanging over it. Mrs. 
Key made a personal canvass of the 
State, and opened the college with 
sixty boarderg @md an enrollment of 
nearly one hundred students. The his- 
tory of the schoo? since that t'me las 
heen one of continued advancement. 
The property now owned by the 
church on the North Texas Girls’ Col- 
lege is valued at $150,000 This 
does not include furnishing and equip- 
ment, or the Conservatory of Music 
connected with the institution. The 
college has no endowment, and only 
Mrs. Kidd’s wonderful financiering has 
enabled the income to meet the de- 
mands, and at the same time make 
extensive permanent improvements 

During the session of 1905, five hun- 
dred students entered, the largest 
number known in the eighteen years 
that have witnessed the leadership of 
the gifted woman who stands as presi- 
dent. 

In 1893, Mrs. Kidd married Bishop 
J. S. Key, of the M. E. Church, South, 
and now the institution of which she 
is the inspired and inspiring head is 
known familiarly as the ‘Kidd-Key 
College.” There are twenty-one teach- 
ers in the school, besides ten in the 
conservatory. One of these, Mrs. 8. 
K. Hobb, a daughter of Mrs. Kidd- 
Key, was educated in New Orleans, 
New York and Paris. There are only 
eight or ten men teachers in the entire 


‘ 


college: the rest are women. One of 
the art teachers, Miss Eva Bowers, 


spends every summer in Europe. 
Some of her work was awarded a 
prize at Chicago. Her salary is $200 





In the Conservatory of Mu- 
Prof. Geo. 


a month. 
sic there are eighty pianos. 
Kruger, the accomplished director, 
who received his musical education 
from the leading masters of Europe, is 
a native of Germany. He left his lu- 
crative position in the Conservatory of 
Music at Cincinnati to accept his pres- 
ent position in the Kidd-Key College, 
where he is now paid $340 a month for 
his services. 

Mrs. Lucy A. Kidd-Key is a queen 
in her realm. It is beautiful to see her 
manage that splendid college, which 
has grown to such mammoth propor- 
tions under her admirable guidance. 
With her magnificent generalship she 
unites all the attractions of the most 
exquisite ladyhood. She is a thorough- 
bred to the end of her finger tips, and 
would grace a throne. Mrs Key stands 
for the most progressive future of our 
American life, declaring personally her 
belief in woman suffrage, and a‘low- 
ing speakers holding the most ad- 
vanced views to address the students 
at the North Texas College. Mrs. Key 
is one of the great souls who should 
live forever. Humanity needs her. 

Belle Kearney. 

Flora, Miss. 





HOUSEKEEPING DIPLOMAS. 


Diplomas certifying that the recip- 
ients are qualified to “keep house” for 
husbands receiving $10 a week, were 
given recently to several young wo- 
men at Chicago Commons. The grad- 
uates, all of whom are to be married 
soon, were members of a_ class in 
economical housekeeping and cooking. 
The graduates offered theses in the 
way of exhibits of breakfasts, lunch- 
eons and dinners that were attractive, 
had cost little, and were palatable. 
Each dish bore a card indicating its 
cost. A breakfast was shown that was 
prepared at an expense of 19 cents, 
and would suffice for four persons. 
Dinners ranged somewhat more ex- 
pensive, one consisting of meat, two 
vegetables, a salad, and a pudding 
for four, being rated at 40 cents. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 








Vassar. 
Warm applause greeted the an- 


nouncement made at the Vassar com- 
mencement that the trustees will build 
a new residence hall to accommodate 
200 students, also the further an- 
nouncement that Dr. Henry M. Saun- 
ders, of New York, would give the col- 
lege $75,000 to erect new buildings in 
memory of his wife, who was eminent 
in public service and interested in the 
broader education of women. The 
new residence hall will cost $200,000. 
and will be double the size of any of 
the four present residence buildings. 





Mt. Holyoke. 


The greater part of the Mt. Holyoke 
commencement exercises were held on 
what has been called the most beauti- 
ful woman’s college campus in the 
country. The Mt. Holyoke girl dearly 
loves her campus, witih its stately 
trees, its little hills and valleys and 
the sparkling stream running through 
it, and she insists on utilizing it at 
commencement. Only three parts of 
the program take place indoors—the 
senior dramatics, the baccalaureate, 
and the commencement address, with 
the presentation of diplomas. The 
outdoor commencement began with the 
grove and ivy exercises. These are held 
in memory of the founder, Mary Lyon. 
By twos, in a long procession, the 
graduates wind their way to the grove, 
bearing long ropes of ivy. This they 
twine around the fence which incloses 
the tomb. Then there is an ivy ora- 
tion, an ivy song and a memorial song. 
The play given by the Juniors this 
year was ‘King Rene’s Daughter.” The 
Seniors gave “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.” There is said to be no other 
woman's college where the dramatic 
attractions attain to such excellence 
through the efforts of the girls alone. 
There is no professional trainer: there 
is almost no help from the faculty, 
and even the scenery is painted by the 
girls themselves. The music ‘s written 
by one of the Seniors, and the cos- 
tumes are made by the dramatic com- 
mittee, 

Miss Eva Lillian Chandler, grand- 
daughter of Mrs. A D. Chandler, ex- 
president of the Vermont W. 8S. A., 
grsduated last week from Tufts Col- 
lege. taking honors in German and 
an honorable mention in French. All 
‘brovgh her course she has distin- 
guished herself. At the close of her 
sophomore year she took the highest 
prize in mathematics. and at the close 
of her junior year, the prize of $59 of- 
fered by the class of 1898 to the student 
nttaining “the highest excellence in a 
covrse of study broadly and wisely 
chosen.” Miss Chandler has sailed for 
Germany to continue her studies and 
perfect her German pronunciation. She 
is a member of the Vermont W. S. A., 
and will carry the gospel of equal 
rights wherever she may go. 





Mrs. Louise McCoy North, M.A., of 
New York City, declines renomination 
as alumna trustee of Wellesley College. 
She was a member of the first class 
graduated, that of 1879; was instruc- 
tor for some years, and has been trus- 
tee since alumnae representation went 
into effect in 1895. To fill this vacan- 
cy the alumnae have elected for six 
years Mrs. Anne Robertson Brown 





Lindsay of Philadelphia, '83. Helen J 
Sanborn, ‘84, and Dr. William E. 
Huntington, president of Boston Uni- 
versity, have also been e‘ected trustees. 

Henry Lee Higginson has given Rad- 
cliffe College a fountain in memory of 
Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell. June 15, 
Major Higginson addressed the Rad- 
cliffe students, eulogizing Mrs. Lowell, 
but, as he is an “Anti,” he did not 
mention that she was a lifelong bel‘ev- 
er in equal rights. 





LETTER FROM MRS. AVERY. 





Mrs. Rachel 
from Hildesheim, 
Anna H. Shaw: 

“I suppose this letter will reach you 
about the time the Oregon votes are 
being counted. How I do hope it will 
be a victory! It carries me back to 
the one State campaign in which I 
have worked, that in Nebraska, in 
1882, and how we sat in the baleony 
about the big hotel glass-covered court 
and heard the votes called off,’as one 
after another the counties were heard 
from. But we knew then that our hard 
work was not to be a success. We 
knew beforehand that the politicians 
had us on the hip, for they had decid- 
ed that we must have a majority of 
all possible votes, instead of a major- 
ity of all votes cast on our amendinent. 

“By that ruling, every man who did 
not vote either way on our amend- 
ment was counted practically as voting 
no. 

“How brave Aunt Susan was over 
it! But that she always was; and we 
must all learn to feel, as she did, that 
what looks like a defeat is, after all, 
only a victory postponed. If Oregon 
is carried I shall be proud of you all, 
but if it fails, I shall not feel as badly 
over it now as I should have if Aunt 
Susan were here still. Now, if she 
knows about it, as I believe she does, 
she is surely able to take even a broad- 
er view than while here. She has at- 
tained a higher level. from which the 
outlook takes in more. So, whichever 
wiy the balance swings, we must keep 
up a good heart, and know that in the 
end ‘failure is impossible.’ 

“T have been reading in Italian the 
report of the suffrage discuss‘on in the 
Roman Council of Women in 1%, and 
it is fine. They all voted for women 
having what they call the ‘administra- 
tive vote,’ and about 35 for and only 7 
against the political vote. This old 
world ‘do move,” even down in 
Italy. And in March of this year, 
a lot of women there sent to their Par- 
linment a fine petition and argument 
for full suffrage. One beauty of it was 
hat the signers put their work or title 
after their names, and there were prin- 
‘esses, countesses and marchionesses, 
side by side with doctors of law, arts, 
medie'ne, baccalaureates of mathema- 
tics, teachers, telegraph operators and 
telephone girls. It was beautifully 
democratic, especially for Italy. T am 
writing to some of them, trying to get 
them to come to Copenhagen.” 


Foster Avery writes 
Germany, to Rey. 





THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF. 
FICERS. 


The newly elected officers of the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs 
are as follows: 

President, Sarah S. Platt Decker, 
Denver, Co!.; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Philip H. Moore, St. Louis; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Mary Alden Ward, 
Boston; recording secretary, Mrs. John 
Dickinson Sherman, Chicago: corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Charles Perk- 
ins, Knoxville, Tenn; treasurer, Mrs. 


Josiah Evans Cowles, Los Angeles; 
auditor, Mrs. Parry V. Pennypacker, 
Austin, Tex. Directors: Mrs. O. P 


Kinsey, Indiana; Mrs. Sarah A. Evans, 
Oregon: Mrs. B. Johnson, Kansas: 
Mrs. Alice M. Johnson, Rhode Island; 
Mrs. Guy R. C. Allen, West Virginia; 
Mrs. Philip Carpenter, New York: Mrs. 
William P. Orr, Ohio; Mrs. Frank 
Shiek, Wyoming. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Misses Allen, daughters of the 
late Nathaniel T. Allen, for many years 
identified with an admirable school in 
West Newton, Mass., have opened a 
school for girls in that place. It will 
deserve the hearty support of all suf- 
fragists. The Allens have heen iden- 
tified with the suffrage movement for 
the past fifty years. and their name 
has been a synonym for the finest edu- 
eational methods. 





Reports are coming in of cities which 
have put a ban upon Fourth of July 
fireworks, thereby saving a great deal 
of pain and trouble, and perhaps the 
lives of young persons who may bhe- 
come valuable citizens in the future. 
Hartford, Conn., has ordained that 
from sunset, July 3, to 4 p. m., July 5, 
“no person shall fire or explode any 
fireworks, cannon, small arms, percus- 
sion rifle, toy cannon, firecrackers, tor- 
pedoes or other explosive substances, 
nor shall burn any composition such 
as red fire or similar burning sub- 
stances in the streets and parks and 
public places.” 


HUMOROUS 








“Did anyone ever see an ideal wo- 
man?’ asked a speaker at a religious 
meeting. 

No answer. 

“Did anyone ever know anyone who 
had seen an ideal woman?” 

Then a badgered-looking little wo- 
man stood up. 

“IT know a man who has seen an 
ideal woman,” she said, meekly. 

“Who was the woman?” 

“My husband’s first wife.” 
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Send 10 cents to National Suffrage Headquarters, Warren, O., for a copy 
of the Minutes of the Baliimore Convention. 





Within the past three weeks files of the printed Minutes of our National 
Conventions, from 1900 to 1906, inclusive, have been placed in 51 public 
libraries, the library in each case paying the express charges. A few years 
ago libraries did not want our year-books. Now they accept them with thanks. 





Miss Laura R. White, of Ashland, Ky., has just purchased two sets of the 
History of Woman Suffrage, and two extra copies of Vol. IV. The Ashland 


public schools had appropriate “Peace Day” exercises, and the ministers- 


preached peace sermons. 





Our newspaper clippings are teeming, these days, with accounts of County 
Conventions in various portions of New York State. All these are read with 
interest, and record is made of the election of officers, etc. We have not 
space in this column to comment on any of these. 





Central Park School, in Rochester, has changed its name to the Susan B. 
Anthony School, and the principal, Anna Van Marter Jones, writes to Head- 
quarters for twenty of the Susan B. Anthony stamps, one of which she wishes 
to paste on each graduate’s certificate. Miss Jones refers to Miss Anthony 
as “our greatest citizen, of whom Rochester is proud.” 





Ida Husted Harper reached Paris June 9, in time for the Executive Meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Council. Her permanent address is, Care American: 
Exchange, Rue Scribe, Paris. ° 





The Lucas Co. (O.) Suffrage Association has lately elected new officers. 
This association is one of the best in the State, and under Mrs. Kline, the re- 
tiring president, did effective work. It will be called upon this year for extra 
duty, because the State convention will meet in Toledo. The new officers are: 
President, Mrs. Lucy Keen, 754 Euclid Ave.; vice-president, Mrs. Lucy Har- 
mon, 322 Batavia St.; treasurer, Mrs. Susan I. Moore, 2001 Putnam S8t.; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Jennie Cc trell, 389 Indiana Ave.; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Emma Bivins, 2015 Summit Ave., all of Toledo. 





At the annual meeting of the Warren (O.) P. E. C., Mrs. Ella Bell was 
elected president; treasurer, Mrs, A. EF. Harris; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Robert Smith; corresponding secretary, Miss Mary Iddings; auditor, Mrs. 
Cc. F. Clapp. Th‘s club elects eleven vice-presidents, each of whom prepares 
two programmes a year and presides at two meetings. The Warren Club 
continues to be the largest club in the State. Mrs. Bell, the newly-elected 
president, has been treasurer twelve years, and is the most popular woman 
in the city. She is tactful, sincere, and under her guidance the club cannot 
help but continue to grow in usefulness. 





As this letter is being written, Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Miss’ Lucy 
Anthony are opposite Sandy Hook on their way to Europe. That their 
voyage may be smooth and their trip enjoyable in every way is the wish of 
the whole Association. When Miss Shaw really gets into her steamer chair, 
and the earth leaves her, and the sky and water begin, she will realize the 
strain she has been under, and will wonder how she ever endured it and how 
she can ever go on. ‘Then will come the second stage, and she will know that 
her hand is off the throttle, and that some one else must steer the suffrage 
ship, and she will rest. The best place where a tired reformer can be is on 
shipboard, and we hope old Neptune will deal kindly with our president, who 
is not afraid to stand in battle against any great moral injustice, but who 
does feel like saying, “Now I lay me,” when the waves run high. The 
writer’s heart beats fast and hard from joy on a turbulent sea, but not so 
our beloved leader; on the other hand, the writer fears the anti-suffragist 
with her bundle of falsehoods as she fears death, while our president not 
only stands ready to battle with such a foe, but marches out to meet her 
ind conquers her. Thankful are we that we have such a general. In just 
a few days she and Mrs. Avery will be together, the one to relate and the 
other to listen—listen to the story of the going away of the woman they 
both so loved, Miss Anthony; listen to the details of the work in general, 
and listen to the details of the Oregon campaign in particular. No one in 
our whole ranks will enjoy the latter more than Mrs. Avery. When the 
writer was a girl, doing the rounds of Washington society, Mrs. Avery was 
giving her whole time to suffrage work. She had managed campaigns, suca 
as they then had, and had not only rung the bells for the meetings, but 
paid the bills as well. So these two have many happy days ahead of them, 
when they can talk by themselves of the past, plan for the future, and eat 
five meals a day, far from the reach of telephones and telegrams from Amer- 
ican suffragists. Mrs. Avery has had a long and needed rest, and is coming 
back into the work with all her old-time vigor. No worker in all the Associa- 
tion has done as much as she, and we can hardly wait for her return. So, 
as the writer guides the machinery of Headquarters and rejoices in her 
work, she thinks of the two in the far-away Fatherland, and mentally says, 
“Enjoy yourselves and rest;:” but a moment later she cannot help adding, 
“but do not linger too long; too much rest is ruinous to suffrage workers.” 





The hearts of the workers at Headquarters have been saddened by the 
serious illness and death of Lizzie B. Hunt, the aunt of Miss Hauser. Mrs. 
Hunt was a remarkable woman in many ways. From early childhood she 
saw the injustice of the existing laws and conditions in regard to women, 
and did all in her power to correct it. She has been a member of the 
Political Equality Club since its formation, and was chairman of one of its 
committees at the time of her death. 

Born in Germany, she came to this country with her parents when a little 
child, and has always been an exemplary and true citizen. She earned her 
living by teaching when a girl, and, being left a widow after a few years 
of married life, she continued her work, that of kindergarten and physical 
culture. F 

She earned and maintained a home of her own, in which her German heart 
reveled. Every spot in it was dear to her, and her books, her plants, her 
pictures, gave it a spirit wholly hers. She loved children, and was in turn 
loved by them. She had only what she earned, and graciously accepted favors 
from her friends, but always repaid them many times over. She was most 
generous with money and time, espe ally for her church, the Episcopal. 

It was she who arranged for the suffrage lecture at which Miss Anthony 
spoke to empty benches in Warren years ago, and it was she who said that 
Miss Anthony would come again and have a glad welcome, as she did. It was 
she who introduced Miss Hauser to Mrs. Upton with the thought of having 
Miss Hauser go into the suffrage work, and the splendid service which the 
niece has given to the Suffrage Association has always been a matter of 
great pride to her. The two have been the fastest friends, and it has been 
a great comfort to the one that she could minister to the other in her last 
days. Mrs. Hunt showed her confidence in Miss Hauser by making her sole 
executor of her estate, with power to dispose of most of the personal prop- 
erty as she saw fit. “You’ll know what is right and will do it,” she said, con- 
fidently. 
and workers feel. 


As Mrs. Hunt felt towards Miss Hauser, so the suffrage officers. 
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